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way a mighty barrier cast across the way of progress, rather than a 
guide-post to betterment? Would not those in charge of education 
tremble before the possibility of having the young realize fully what 
has been hinted in this paper? What would happen if the teachers 
in our schools and colleges, our theological seminaries and law schools 
should make it their business to emphasize the temporary and pro- 
visional character of the instruction that they offer, and urge the 
students to transcend it as fast as a progressive world enabled them 
to ? The comical nature of such a suggestion shows how far we are 
still from any general realization and acceptance of the great lesson 
of history. It opens up a vista of discussion into which I have no 
desire to enter here, and I will bring this paper to an end by one 
more admonition. As Maeterlinck urges : 

Let us think of the great invisible ship that carries our human destinies 
upon eternity. Like the vessels of our confined oceans, she has her sails and her 
ballast. The fear that she may pitch or roll on leaving the roadstead is no 
reason for increasing the weight of the ballast by stowing the fair white sails 
in the depths of the hold. They were not woven to moulder side by side with 
cobble-stones in the dark. Ballast exists everywhere; all the pebbles of the 
harbor, all the sand of the beach, will serve for that. But sails are rare and 
precious things; their place is not in the murk of the well, but amid the light 
of the tall masts, where they will collect the winds of space. 

James Harvey Robinson. 

Columbia Univeesity. 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE SOUTHERN 
SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

THE sixth annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology was held in affiliation with the Southern Edu- 
cational Association at Chattanooga, Tennessee, on December 27 and 
28. The program extended over four sessions, and there were twelve 
members of the Society in attendance. With but one exception the 
program was carried out as announced, and all the papers presented 
evoked a keen interest and profitable discussion. At the business 
meeting eleven new members were accepted into the Society. Only 
two reports were presented on philosophical themes, the others being 
in the nature of pure and applied psychology. 

At the first session Professor Turner discussed the place of Locke 
in the history of thought, pointing out, after a careful analysis of 
Locke's doctrine, that he is imperfectly interpreted as the founder 
of sensationalism and the forerunner of Condillac. Locke does not, 
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in reality, advocate the passive mind, but is rather an empiricist who 
makes considerable use of intuitionalism, and is thus more akin to 
Kant in his general position. The place usually accorded to Locke 
in our histories of thought should therefore more properly be given 
to Hobbes. 

Professor Ogden reported informally on the probable significance 
of the Pythagorean philosophy in determining the sequence of names 
which designate the days of the week. These names are, of course, 
derived from the seven planets of antiquity. Pythagoras conceived 
these planets as circling about the earth in orbits which duplicate the 
relations of the seven notes of the musical scale. If one applies to 
the planets, thus conceived, the same method for determining their 
relations to each other which is applied in deriving the intervals of 
the scale, the order of the days is apparent. The sun, which occupies 
the median position in the system, with three planets beyond, and 
three planets between it and the earth, is analogous to the Mese or 
tonic of the Greek scale. The remaining order is determined by 
proceeding from this point alternately downwards and upwards, by 
intervals of four and five, respectively. This names the planets in 
the order which denotes the sequence of the days of the week. 

The second session was held jointly with the child study depart- 
ment of the Southern Educational Association. Professor Hill spoke 
for the urgent need of medical inspection of school children and 
schoolhouses, and also advocated the establishment of state and 
municipal bureaus of research which should study all matters per- 
taining to child life, and cooperate with the work of the proposed 
federal bureau. 

A. J. McKelway, for the Southern Educational Association, 
brought to the attention of the meeting a carefully digested statis- 
tical report as to the illiteracy of children in the southern cotton-mill 
villages, and urged the necessity of passing and enforcing laws for 
compulsory education and the prohibition of child labor. 

Professor Ogden presented a paper in which he advocated greater 
emphasis on the expressive side of education, particularly oral and 
written. This he based upon experimental results which have led 
him to conclude that knowing is a process distinct from and independ- 
ent of any direct mode of expression. Meaning is not necessarily 
given adequately in the expression, because of the fact that the 
mental antecedents are not usually in terms of images which permit 
of ready representation, but consist, rather, in "thoughts" in rela- 
tion to which the particular nature of the expression is more or less 
a matter of indifference. 

This session closed with the presidential address, which was deliv- 
ered by Professor Buchner on the subject of ' ' Learning and Forget- 
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ting. ' ' The speaker outlined the history of the problem of learning, 
and dilated on the vast importance to education of the modern con- 
ception made possible by the classic experiments of Ebbinghaus, sup- 
plemented by the point of view advanced by genetic and comparative 
psychology. Learning "seems to be a species of 'behavior' which 
mechanizes itself by the elimination of the useless as the organic 
scale is ascended. It is also a constant mode of psychophysical 
adjustment in which consciousness plays an increasingly important 
role." 

The second day's sessions were opened by Dr. Dunlap's report on 
some investigations of rhythm which are under way in the Johns 
Hopkins psychological laboratory. After criticizing the so-called 
"attention wave" and "motor" theories for explaining the phe- 
nomena of rhythm, the speaker advanced the opinion that the per- 
ception of rhythm is essentially connected with the specious present, 
in that all members of the group are "present" in the observer's 
consciousness, and become simultaneously "past" when the group 
terminates. He also discussed some of the problems under investi- 
gation, together with the technique of the experimentation, appa- 
ratus, etc. 

Dr. Shepherd was detained at the last moment, and his paper on 
"Imitation in Raccoons" was not received in time to be read. 

Dr. Bailey presented for discussion the psychology of the Amer- 
ican negro. He pointed out the almost entire lack of any reliable 
psychological data on the subject, and urged that the psychologist 
turn his attention to this matter in order that certain much-needed 
information may be supplied to those who are grappling with the 
social aspects of the negro problem. 

The morning session concluded with a paper on the interpretation 
of dreams and visions by Mr. Williams. The speaker explained the 
essential likeness of dream states with certain morbid conditions of 
the waking consciousness. He opposed Freud's contention that a 
dream is always the gratification of an unfulfilled desire, and that it 
is not influenced to any degree by external stimuli. He also main- 
tained that one dreams all the time, when asleep, though the sub- 
stance of the dream is rapidly forgotten unless brought to mind by 
an associated idea. 

The last session was opened by two reports presented by Pro- 
fessor Hill. In the first the results obtained in some class experi- 
ments on mirror drawing were discussed. It was concluded that 
this sort of test serves as a good introduction to, and illustration of, 
the learning process, but that it is not sufficiently standardized for 
demonstrating the transfer of skill acquired by special practise. In 
his second paper the speaker outlined the results of a comparative 
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study of children's ideals as obtained from a questionnaire answered 
by 1,431 children. Although subject to many difficulties of exact 
interpretation, the results agreed with similar studies in "attesting 
(a) diminution of acquaintance ideals with age; (b) increase of 
public characters as ideals with age; (c) predominance of acquaint- 
ance ideals with girls; (d) small number of ideals from fiction and 
also (e) from religion; (/) girls choose more ideals from the opposite 
sex than do boys." 

Mr. Williams's paper on "Precocity" gave a detailed treatment 
of the methods employed and results achieved in the education of 
John Stuart Mill and the son of Boris Sidis. In his conclusions he 
maintained that "proper intellectual education inevitably leads to 
precocity," and that the prime factor in this is the maintenance of 
an affective disposition of satisfaction in performing the work pre- 
scribed. A set of rather definite rules of procedure were also laid 
down. 

The sessions of the Society were brought to a close by Professor 
Barnes's report on the pressure curve in voluntary control. His 
experiments had to do with learning to move the ring finger volun- 
tarily. Comparative results in the pressure curve of the two adja- 
cent fingers were obtained by instructions to relax and to contract 
the muscles of these fingers. Automatism was acquired more rapidly 
by the subjects instructed to relax, than by those instructed to con- 
tract. The curve was at first irregular, but after inhibition was 
learned it remained practically constant, being more regular and less 
in extent for the subjects instructed to relax. "When the hand is 
supported, pressure seems to be an important element of the process 
of inhibition during the learning process, but gradually decreases in 
intensity as automatism is approached." 

Robert Morris Ogden, 

Secretary. 

University op Tennessee. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

A Text-hook of Psychology. Edward Bradford Titchener. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. 565. 

The present "Text-book" was prompted by the insistence of col- 
leagues, pupils, and publisher that a book be written to take the place of 
the author's " Outline." The book aims to furnish an example of the 
" type of texts which emphasize the necessity of an experimental control 
of introspection, but which seek further to systematize the experimental 
data and to relate the psychology of the laboratory to that of the pre- 
experimental and non-experimental treatises." 



